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The four pictures are now hanging over steam- 
radiators in the corridors of St. Luke's Hospital, 
Cathedral Heights. 

An eminent artist has said concerning this series : 
"No other allegory in the world, by any artist of 
the past, surpasses this one in pathos and senti- 
ment. It is a triumph of fine thinking and lofty 
idealism." His attention being called to the condi- 
tion of the pictures, he was asked how it came about 
that they should be suffering neglect : 

"Why? Because the stupid school of 'pushers of 
paint/ too dead spiritually to appreciate such fine 
things, have derided them on the ground that Cole's 
technique, to them, is out of date, not 'clever' 



enough ! How I despise that word clever ! And yet 
there is not one artist in America to-day, perhaps 
not in the world who could create anything superior 
to this series in the line of Allegory — and few who 
could equal it. 

"The whole series of four should be bought from 
the Hospital," he continued, "relined, cleaned and 
finely framed anew, then properly established in 
some gallery by themselves, either at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York or the National in Wash- 
ington." 

Who will be the Maecenas to do this wise thing 
and, while helping a deserving hospital, preserve a 
priceless art treasure for the nation? 



SCULPTURES BY DONATELLO 

ADDED TO ART TREASURES OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

NOW IN AMERICA 



npWO marbles which have been for three or four 

* centuries among the treasures of art in private 
hands at Florence have been added to the notable 
art collection of Mr. Widener in Philadelphia. They 
were imported by Percy W. French & Company, 
who are the agents for the Barbarini tapestries, 
acquired long ago by the late Mr. Ffoulke of Wash- 
ington, and more recently were the buyers of the 
Pierpont Morgan tapestries. The marbles are by 
Donatello of Florence (1386-1466), the great fore- 
runner of Michelangelo, Rosellino, Cellini, Sanso- 
vino and other famous sculptors of the Cinque- 
Cento. 

One marble is a full-length figure, the young David 
holding his sling, with slingstone in it, at rest on 
the ground beside his right foot, while the left rests 
on the neck of Goliath. In the forehead of the de- 
capitated giant of the Philistines one sees the stone 
that has overthrown him. The left hand rests with 
palm outwards on the left thigh of the youthful hero. 
The face is mild and thoughtful, without any look 
of boastf ulness or pride, and the figure is in perfect 
repose. 

The other marble is the bust of a boy, the figure 
cut off just above the elbows. This boy has been 
called a Saint John the Baptist because beneath the 
cloak that covers the left shoulder and left breast, 
leaving the right shoulder and neck and right breast 
uncovered, one sees a tunic or tabard of goat-skin. 
Notwithstanding the goat-skin undergarment, there 
is good reason to believe that the bust is a portrait. 

These marbles come from the Casa Martelli in the 
via della Forca, Florence, and are heirlooms of the 
Martelli family and well known to many generations 
of art-lovers and tourists in the Tuscan capital. 
Mention of them is made in all the best guide books, 
and the volumes devoted to Tuscan Sculptors usually 
include them in their illustrations. 

The Martellis had the best of reasons for owning 
sculptures by Donatello, for, when his father, Nicolo 
Bardi, became involved in the civil broils between 
the Medici and Albizzi factions and had to fly for 
his life, the little Donato was taken in by the Mar- 
tellis. He was apprenticed to a goldsmith, the father 
of the famous sculptor Lorenzo Ghiberti, and learned 
to model in clay, cast in bronze and carve in stone 
and wood, after the all-round education of artists 



in the fifteenth century. All his life long, and he 
lived to be eighty, he was intimate with the Mar- 
tellis, who brought him to the notice of Cosimo and 
Piero di Medici, those art patrons and tyrants of 
Tuscany. 

Reasons are many for believing that in the guise 
of a little Saint John we have a portrait. Compared 
with other statues of Saint John the Baptist, it lacks 
the gaunt, ascetic, fixed look that Donatello gave 
them. It has a sweet and innocent expression with- 
out a trace of sentimentality, earnestness without 
excitement and very lovely modeling round the eyes, 
mouth and chin, such as hardly suits the dweller in 
deserts. Doubtless a boy of the Martelli family 
would be asked to take part in religious mysteries 
and processions, wearing a goat-skin, attendant on 
some lady who figured the Virgin, some favored 
baby who represented the Holy Child of Bethlehem. 
It has been argued that we have in this delicious 
child a portrait of Roberto Martelli, who was a score 
of years younger than Donatello. 

-Cavaluzzi wrote about this bust in 1886 : "If in 
this portrait the sculptor appears a naturalist, in 
the patient, minute study of the parts, this natural- 
ism becomes poetry when, having obtained the re- 
semblance as to lineaments, he impressed an in- 
effable sentiment upon this adorable little head. 

"One feels that the small model was not merely an 
object to be imitated, a chance model, but a be- 
loved being, in representing whom the sculptor's af- 
fection has doubled his strength, has sublimated the 
aesthetic powers of the artist. The marble has given 
itself over to the will of the sculptor, has made itself 
flexible, soft as flesh, lending itself to the most deli- 
cate finesse of execution, to the imperceptible grada- 
tion of the mezze tinte (half-tones). Each stroke 
of the scalpel answers to the purpose; every accent 
is a note which increases the effect of the general 
harmony in an image which might be said to have 
begun with a kiss and have ended with a caress." 

The "David, Conqueror of Goliath," was designed 
like the celebrated "Saint George," now in the 
Bargello, Florence, for a niche high up on some wall, 
perhaps outside a church or palace. Donatello was 
like the anonymous sculptors of the Gothic cathe- 
drals in his care to model figures for the very places 
they were to occupy. When they are taken from the 
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surroundings in which they belong they share the 
penalty of many works of art painted and sculptured. 
The big locks of hair, the body garment, the belt 
round the waist and the baldrick slanting from 
shoulder to left side, the Goliath head and restful 
sling at David's feet, all indicate clearly enough 
that the sculptor fashioned this figure for a lofty 
station, certainly not for so depressed a position as 
it has been occupying in the Casa Martelli. The 
nose, eyes and mouth are also modeled for a distant 
and elevated place. It is in all probability a very 
early work. 

During his long life Donatello produced far more 
than a hundred works, varying in size from the 
colossal equestrian statue in Padua of General Nar- 
di, called Gattamelata, down to lovely little bas- 
reliefs like the profile of Saint John the Baptist 
in the Bargello, Florence, carved in stone and re- 
peated in bronze — whether the latter by Donatello's 
or by a later hand is a question. The Perseus and 
Gorgon in the Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence, the sing- 
ing and playing boys in the cathedral at Padua, the 
"Judith and Holophernes" in Florence are known to 
all tourists. 

Semper, the genial architect and writer, wrote a 
"Life and Works of Donatello" in German; Alfred 
H. Meyer has supplied a monograph on the sculptor 
to the Knackfuss series which has been translated 
into English. Herr Dr. von Bode has also covered this 
ground and differs from Cavaluzzi, Semper and other 
writers with regard to this very bust of Saint John 
the Baptist in question, suggesting that it is by the 
later-coming Rosellino. But this opinion is not likely 
to make its way against the greater weight of prob- 
ability in favor of our belief that it is a portrait of 
little Roberto Martelli made by the sculptor in rec- 
ognition of the unusual favors he received, when a 
boy, from the Martellis. A French commentator 
said of Donatello, "he is the greatest sculptor of 
Italy" and an Italian biographer remarks: "For 
those who know, Donatello is the master." Looking 
at his statue of Saint Mark in Florence, Michel- 



angelo said : "So noble a figure could indeed write 
a Gospel" and he confirmed his high opinion of his 
predecessor by borrowing from one of Donatello's 
works the attitude for one of his own pieces. 

It is said that the owners who sold these marbles 
have presented a third piece by Donatello to the 
public collection in the Bargello, a standing figure 
of St. John the Baptist. We can sympathize with 
the feeling of discontent among Italians when mas- 
terpieces by the great men of the Renaissance find 
a new home across the Atlantic; but we must also 
remember that Italy is so rich in works of art that 
she can afford to give up a masterpiece now and then 
and scarcely realize her loss. No one can deny that 
these sculptors will gain more glory and do more 
good to students of sculpture over here, than they 
could in Italy, where the very number of examples 
is apt to confuse art lovers and nullify the effect of 
individual pieces. This argument, however, will not 
commend itself to Italians, who are exceedingly 
jealous of the export of. art objects — and rightfully 
so. Perhaps they carry this to excess, however, 
when they decline to allow foreign archaeologists to 
assist them with foreign funds in the excavation of 
Herculaneum, because some of the antiques thus 
obtained would of necessity go to the countries con- 
tributing to the fund. That is going too far. Italy 
is not ready to undertake these excavations alone, 
and less than ever now that the world-war absorbs 
all her powers. She might reasonably and fairly 
accept foreign aid, and share in the proceeds — which 
are by no means certain, when one considers how 
much more difficult it will be to excavate the hard 
mass of lava that inundated Herculaneum than it 
has been to dig through the loose material which 
covered Pompeii. 

From the American standpoint we can only wel- 
come these old works of art and honor the men who 
employ the surplus of their wealth in adding to the 
examples of the great masters of the past in a land 
where such things are far more useful to the public 
than they were in their old home. . 



THE ADMINISTRATION AND ITS ATTITUDE 

TOWARD ART 
THE COINAGE 



^AANY years ago, when Mr. Burchard was Direc- 
1 * tor of the Mint, Richard Watson Gilder, Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, and Alexander W. Drake, Art 
Editor of The Century, impressed with the unrelieved 
ugliness of our coinage, made a pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington to see what could be done about it. In the 
hope of exciting the emulation of our officials, 
Saint-Gaudens carried with him some beautiful 
Greek and Roman coins, together with some of the 
refined artistic mintage of contemporary France. 
After these had been duly displayed and praised by 
the sculptor, with not a little confirmatory comment 
by Gilder and Drake, the Director of the Mint, 
nodding complacently, said: "Oh, yes, these are 
not so bad, but we think we already have about the 
most beautiful coin of all," at which he thrust his 
hand into his pocket and produced a "buzzard" 
dollar ! 

Nevertheless, that interview marked the begin- 



ning of a new era. Since that day much artistic 
progress has taken place in our coinage. Sculptors 
of reputation have been employed and have pro- 
duced admirable results. The new ten and twenty 
dollar gold pieces were designed by Saint-Gaudens; 
the fives by Bela Pratt, the new nickel by Fraser 
and the penny by Brenner, while of the special coin- 
age for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, Aitken de- 
signed the forty dollar gold piece of octagonal shape, 
and Keck the gold dollar. And now we are to have 
a new half dollar and a new dime by Weinman and 
a new quarter by McNeill. Altogether, in the retro- 
spect, it seems an incredible achievement. And, 
fortunately, since 1904, there has been no occasion 
to recoin the "buzzard" dollar. 

If the laws of the United States did not forbid 
the reproduction of our coins in periodicals, the 
contrast between the old and the new could here be 
made pictorially instructive. 
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